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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


The historical novel is an enduringly popular genre that raises crucial 
questions about key literary concepts, fact and fiction, identity, history, 
reading and writing. In this comprehensive, focused guide Jerome de 
Croot offers an accessible introduction to the genre and critical debates 
that surround it, including: 

• the development of the historical novel from early eighteenth-century 
works to postmodern and contemporary historical fiction 

• different genres, such as sensational or ‘low’ fiction, crime novels, lit¬ 
erary works, counterfactual writing and related issues of audience, 
value and authenticity 

• the many functions of historical fiction, particularly the challenges it 
poses to accepted histories and postmodern questioning of ‘grand 
narratives' 

• the relationship of the historical novel to the wider cultural sphere, with 
reference to historical theory, the internet, television and film 

• key theoretical concepts such as the authentic fallacy, postcolonialism, 
Marxism, queer and feminist reading 

Drawing on a wide range of examples from across the centuries and 
around the globe, The Historical Novel is essential reading for students 
exploring the interface of history and fiction. 

Jerome de Groot is Lecturer in Renaissance Literature and Culture at the 
University of Manchester. His publications include Consuming History 
(2008) and Royalist Identities (2004). 
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Series editor’s preface 


The New Critical Idiom is a series of introductory books which 
seeks to extend the lexicon of literary terms, in order to address 
the radical changes which have taken place in the study of 
literature during the last decades of the twentieth century. The 
aim is to provide clear, well illustrated accounts of the full range of 
terminology currently in use, and to evolve histories of its changing 
usage. 

The current state of the discipline of literary studies is one 
where there is considerable debate concerning basic questions of 
terminology. This involves, among other things, the boundaries 
which distinguish the literary from the non-literary; the position 
of literature within the larger sphere of culture; the relationship 
between literatures of different cultures; and questions concerning 
the relation of literary to other cultural forms within the context 
of interdisciplinary studies. 

It is clear that the field of literary criticism and theory is a 
dynamic and heterogeneous one. The present need is for individual 
volumes on terms which combine clarity of exposition with an 
adventurousness of perspective and a breadth of application. Each 
volume will contain as part of its apparatus some indication of the 
direction in which the definition of particular terms is likely to 
move, as well as expanding the disciplinary boundaries within 
which some of these terms have been traditionally contained. This 
will involve some re-situating of terms within the larger field of 
cultural representation, and will introduce examples from the area 
of film and the modern media in addition to examples from a 
variety of literary texts. 

J.D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The question has been asked by one or two critics of standing - What 
right has the Historical Novel to exist at all? 

(Nield 1902) 

Whatever the answer to this question, it is clear, surveying the 
field, that at present the Historical Novel is in robust health, 
critically, formally and economically. In particular, the last few 
decades have seen an explosion in the sales and popularity of 
novels set in the past. Visit a bookshop or book website and the 
Historical Fiction section, in itself a relatively new marketing 
innovation, will be groaning under the weight of new work 
published by authors from across the world, and in numerous 
styles. The shelves will be shared by writers as diverse as Philippa 
Gregory, Bernard Cornwell, Sarah Waters, Ken Follett, Robert 
Harris, Dan Brown and Amy Tan. Such bestsellers share space 
with perennial favourites Georgette Heyer, George MacDonald 
Fraser, Jean Plaidy and Margaret Mitchell; with genre-specific 
work from detective to horror to romance, such as that by Lee 
Jackson, Simon Scarrow, Candace Robb, Dan Simmons and C. J. 
Sansom; with translations of work by writers as diverse as Boris 
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Akunin, Naguib Mahfouz and Orhan Pamuk; and with literary 
fiction by Philip Roth, Gore Vidal, Margaret Atwood and Toni 
Morrison. The complexity of the bookshop’s Historical Fiction 
section, then, its physical intermingling of genres, types of writer, 
and publishers, demonstrates the levelling ability of this mode of 
fiction, somehow linking Tracy Chevalier with George Eliot, Ellis 
Peters with Pat Barker. 

The historical novel is a genre that is increasingly studied on 
university curricula and discussed at research level; it is also an 
immensely popular form, with global audience reach. This book 
attempts to trace the defining characteristics, key manifestations 
and cultural meanings of this particular type of fiction. Historical 
writing can take place within numerous fictional locales: romance, 
detective, thriller, counterfactual, horror, literary, gothic, post¬ 
modern, epic, fantasy, mystery, western, children’s books. Indeed, 
the intergeneric hybridity and flexibility of historical fiction have 
long been one of its defining characteristics. A historical novel 
might consider the articulation of nationhood via the past, high¬ 
light the subjectivism of narratives of History, underline the 
importance of the realist mode of writing to notions of authenti¬ 
city, question writing itself, and attack historiographical conven¬ 
tion. The form manages to hold within itself conservatism, 
dissidence, complication and simplicity; it attracts multiple, 
complex, dynamic audiences; it is a particular and complex genre 
hiding in plain sight on the shelves of a bookshop. As the exam¬ 
ples above demonstrate, historical fiction is written by a variety of 
authors, within an evolving set of sub-genres, for a multiplicity of 
audiences. One might suggest an alternative narrative of the rise 
of the novel focused through historical fiction, for instance, a form 
concerned with social movement, dissidence, complication and 
empathy rather than the more individualistic novel form we are 
familiar with, born of autobiographical, personal, revelatory nar¬ 
ratives. Certainly figures that we might see as key exponents of the 
novel form, such as Gustave Flaubert, or Leo Tolstoy, considered 
their historical fictions not to be novels at all, but experiments and 
crucial interventions in important cultural debates. 

This present study investigates the genre in a number of ways, 
considering popular novels (particularly those aimed at and 
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marketed specifically to men or women), literary fiction and 
postmodern writing. A final section begins to consider the ways 
in which the challenge to orthodoxy and potential for dissent 
innate to historical fiction have been used to challenge main¬ 
stream and repressive narratives: by postcolonial authors to ‘write 
back’; by lesbian and gay authors to reclaim marginalised iden¬ 
tities; by politicians and public figures to posit or explore new 
ideological positions. This introduction outlines some of the key 
problems and oddities associated with the genre so we may begin 
to locate it as a type of writing, before turning in Chapter 2 to 
the chronological evolution and development of the form. 

History is other, and the present familiar. The historian’s job is 
often to explain the transition between these states. The historical 
novelist similarly explores the dissonance and displacement 
between then and now, making the past recognisable but simul¬ 
taneously authentically unfamiliar. To use Alessandro Manzoni’s 
metaphor, the historical novelist is required to give ‘not just the 
bare bones of history, but something richer, more complete. In a 
way you want him to put the flesh back on the skeleton that is 
history’ (Manzoni 1984: 67—68). The figures we meet in historical 
fiction are identifiable to us on the one hand due to the conceit of 
the novel form, in that they speak the same language, and their 
concerns are often similar to ours, but their situation and their 
surroundings are immensely different. How does this affect the 
writing and reading of fiction? Historical novelists concentrate on 
the gaps between known factual history and that which is lived to 
a variety of purposes: 

It's precisely the difference of the past that makes it exciting for me. I 
think we always need to be reminded that the moment that we live in 
is very temporary. Historical fiction at its best can remind us of that. 

(Waters, cited in Allardice 2006) 

These thoughts of the novelist Sarah Waters attempt to define 
and understand the motives for reading and enjoying historical 
fiction. The genre is a knotty one to pin down, including within 
its boundaries a multiplicity of different types of fictional formats, 
but Waters’ words give us a set of pointers towards articulating 
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an understanding of the sort of writing that this present book 
calls the ‘historical novel’. Here Waters asserts the virtue of his¬ 
torical fiction as something which enforces on the reader a sense 
of historicised ‘difference’ (and there is a frisson in the excitement 
which this otherness provokes in the author), and as a mode 
which has an effect on the normative experience of the everyday 
and the contemporary world. Of course, much historical fiction 
seeks to close down difference and works conservatively to promote 
universalising tendencies; however, the subversive potential of the 
form is innate within it at all points, as the various discussions 
that follow seek to demonstrate. 

Historical fiction, for Waters, ‘reminds’ readers of their historical 
particularity and simultaneity. It follows, then, that the historical 
novel as a form is something which demands an unusual response 
from its audience: an active response, at the least, and a sense of 
otherness and difference when reading. The historical novel, then, 
is similar to other forms of novel-writing in that it shares a con¬ 
cern with realism, development of character, authenticity. Yet 
fundamentally it entails an engagement on the part of the reader 
(possibly unconsciously) with a set of tropes, settings and ideas 
that are particular, alien and strange. The experience of writing, 
reading and understanding historical fiction is markedly different 
from that of a novel set in the contemporary world. Knowingly or 
not, the three participants of the historical novel, writers, readers, 
students, bring a set of reading skills and premeditated ideas to 
the experience. An historical novel is always a slightly more 
inflected form than most other types of fiction, the reader of such 
a work slightly more self-aware of the artificiality of the writing 
and the strangeness of engaging with imaginary work which 
strives to explain something that is other than one’s contemporary 
knowledge and experience: the past. In this a cognate genre is 
science fiction, which involves a conscious interaction with a 
clearly unfamiliar set of landscapes, technologies and circum¬ 
stances. As Darko Suvin argues, SF is ‘a literary genre whose 
necessary and sufficient conditions are the presence and interaction 
of estrangement and cognition' (cited and discussed in Roberts 
2005: 7). This question of a fundamental ‘estrangement’ inter¬ 
twined with a clear rational ‘cognition’ seems a clear analogue for 
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the work that historical fiction undertakes, the compound 
between the two in the present case leading to something like 
‘faction’, a conjunction of the fictional uncanny and the factually 
authentic. 

Jonathan Nield’s introduction to his Guide to the Best Historical 
Novels and Tales (1902) attempted to account for various concerns: 

More often than not, it is pointed out, the Romancist gives us gives 
us a mass of inaccuracies, which, while they mislead the ignorant 
(i.e., the majority?), are an unpardonable offence to the historically- 
minded reader. Moreover, the writer of such Fiction, though he be a 
Thackeray or a Scott, cannot surmount barriers which are not merely 
hard to scale, but absolutely impassable. The spirit of a period is like 
the selfhood of a human being - something that cannot be handed 
on; try as we may, it is impossible for us to breathe the atmosphere 
of a bygone time, since all those thousand-and-one details which 
went to the building up of both individual and general experience, can 
never be reproduced. We consider (say) the eighteenth century from 
the purely Historical standpoint, and, while we do so, are under no 
delusion as to our limitations; we know that a few of the leading 
personages and events have been brought before us in a more or less 
disjointed fashion, and are perfectly aware that there is room for 
much discrepancy between the pictures so presented to us (be it with 
immense skill) and the actual facts as they took place in such and 
such a year. But, goes on the objector, in the case of a Historical 
Romance we allow ourselves to be hoodwinked, for, under the influ¬ 
ence of a pseudo-historic security, we seem to watch the real 
sequence of events in so far as these affect the characters in whom 
we are interested. 

(Nield 1902) 

There is much food for thought here. Nield points out a set of 
problems associated with literary taste, concern for authenticity, 
anxiety that the form might mislead its readership. Writing 
about history involves approaching insurmountable barriers. 

The ‘spirit of a period' may not be reclaimed, and when 
approached through the lens of history the knowledge of this is 
uppermost; however, in reading fiction ‘we allow ourselves to be 
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hoodwinked'. Nield’s formulations introduce key ideas about the 
concern for authenticity. Much criticism of the historical novel 
concerns its ability to change fact, and indeed those who attack 
the form are often concerned with its innate ability to encourage 
an audience into being knowingly misinformed, misled and duped. 
We will develop the idea of being consciously ‘hoodwinked’ 
throughout the following chapters, and indeed this fundamental 
strangeness is, it is argued, one of the most important attributes 
of the historical novel. 

Nield also demonstrates neatly how throughout the nineteenth 
century what we might call the Historical Novel was often, pro¬ 
blematically and pejoratively, referred to as ‘Historical Romance’. 
This type of fiction was genetically flexible and intransigent; its 
subject matter not worthy of the rationalist and civilising ideas 
associated with the high realist novel. The term ‘Historical 
Romance’ suggests the complexity and manipulability of the 
genre, its ability to meld high and low types of writing, its popular 
appeal. Such writing that was immensely important in the rise 
and development of the ‘novel due to the influence particularly of 
the work of Sir Walter Scott, but also stood to one side, was a 
mode apart from the concerns of the more straightforward type of 
literature as represented by the novel. This will be discussed in 
Chapter 2. 

Nield's approach is influenced by critics who suggest the historical 
novel might be a force for educational good. He worries that 
some fictions are ‘harmful’, reminding the reader that ‘History 
itself possesses interest for us more as the unfolding of certain 
moral and mental developments than as the mere enumeration of 
facts’ (Nield 1902). He argues that critics were concerned that 
the type of scepticism common in approaches to the past was 
somehow something that the novel could not incorporate. The 
genre’s ‘pseudo-historic security’ becalms the reader and makes 
them a passive recipient of all kinds of untruths. In contrast, it 
seems to me that the historical novel, whilst happily hoodwinking 
its audience, does so with their collusion, and that this complicity is 
more self-conscious and self-aware than Nield’s critics might allow. 

A good example of the dissonance innate to the form is the 
author’s note. It might be a rule of thumb to define the historical 
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novel as something which has an explanatory note from the writer 
describing their own engagement with the period in question, 
either through schooling or, more commonly, through their 
reading and research. This kind of external scholarly apparatus 
appears in the first commonly defined historical novel, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Waverley (1814). The novel’s extensive notes encompass 
ballads and poetry (sometimes made up), political occurrences, 
biography, culture and customs, classical learning, sword making, 
accounts of actual events. Much of this material is written by 
Scott but he also cites various authorities and sources to make his 
points sound. Furthermore in the General Preface to the 1829 
edition Scott claims to have talked to many veterans about their 
experiences: 

I had been a good deal in the Highlands at a time when they were 
much less accessible and much less visited then they have been of 
late years, and was acquainted with many of the old warriors of 1745, 
who were, like most veterans, easily induced to fight their battles over 
again for the benefit of a willing listener like myself. 

(Scott 1985: 522) 

These techniques demonstrate how from the very beginning the 
historical novel was keen to emphasise its authority. This is in 
order to defend the novel from accusations of frivolity and femi¬ 
ninity (novels were associated with female readers in the eight¬ 
eenth century). Scott is at pains to demonstrate that his work is 
educational, well versed in actual events and eye-witness accounts, 
a worthwhile exercise. It is also a collage of information and 
generic form, including ballad, historical information, heraldry, 
court intrigue, footnotes on culture and history, and quotation in 
a kind of ragbag of a novel which is itself interested in not being 
too authoritative. Edward Waverley has an interview with Colonel 
Gardiner in which his letters and his actions are reviewed, and 
this section demonstrates that there is another way of interpreting 
events, a self-reflexive moment in which Scott’s narrative actively 
undermines itself. The extratextual information also has the effect 
of controlling the reader. On the one hand the reader is put in the 
position of the tourist (and indeed of the character of Edward 
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Waverley himself), unknowing and passive, prey to the worldly, 
clever, ironising narrator. At the same time the reader is pre¬ 
sumed to have some historical knowledge and therefore gains a 
certain power over the narrative to the extent that the novel 
cannot shock or challenge events. The notes and extraneous meta¬ 
narratives of the novel point to the artificiality of the exercise, 
encouraging the audience of the work to acknowledge the multi¬ 
plicity of history and the subjective version of it being presented 
by Scott. The collage effect of authority that Scott creates here is 
something that points to the generic mixture of the form as well 
as the indeterminacy of history, and it is something that infuses 
almost all historical novels. The form is obsessed with pointing out 
its own partiality, with introducing other voices and undermining 
its authority. 

The habit of authorial paratextual commentary upon the process 
and development of work has continued to the present day, and 
most historical fiction will have introductions and disavowals such 
as the following: 

While this novel was based on a large number of factual sources 
(detailed below), the warning of the Author's Note preceding it 
should be repeated here: it is a work of fiction and the characters, 
even when recognizable from an external context, are behaving fic¬ 
tionally ... My general aim has been to avoid giving to any character 
dialogue or actions which the historical record indicates would have 
been impossible or unlikely. However, the dialogue, though trying to 
capture the cadence of their conversation as it is recorded in reality, is 
frequently invented. 

(Lawson 2006: 367) 

Certain things are always erased or distorted in a novel and this is no 
exception. It seems worth saying that this is not a representation of 
the politics or personalities of the Angry Brigade. 

(Kunzru 2007: 268) 

This novel is another fiction, based on another fact. That fact was 
found in the following sources. 


(Peace 2006: 349) 
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Apart from Jean's letter to Arthur, all letters quoted, whether signed or 
anonymous, are authentic. 

(Barnes 2006: 505) 

The self-consciousness of the authors here illustrates their awareness 
of the strange project in which they are involved. Each has a dif¬ 
ferent approach to the way in which their practice as historical 
novelists intersects with ‘reality’ and with ‘history’; but each is 
moved to articulate this to the readership of their novels. This 
articulation highlights the artificiality of the novel, introduces a 
fundamental metafictional element to the form, and demon¬ 
strates that as a genre the historical novel provokes a certain 
anxiety and disquiet on the part of the writer. Mark Lawson 
repeats the mantra that his work, though well versed in fact, is 
unreal; Hari Kunzru feels it ‘worth saying’ that his novelistic 
imagining of the 1970s is not a ‘representation’, as if any reader 
would assume it was anything other than a fiction ; David Peace’s 
nebulous formulation of ‘fiction, based on another fact’ reflects the 
uncertainty of his central character, Brian Clough, as to what is 
occurring to him at times, or his desire to tell a story according to 
his own version of events; Barnes’s work is ‘authentic’. This 
scrabbling of authors to cover themselves has various motivations, 
from those echoing Scott and attempting to ensure the reader is 
aware of their skill and authenticity, whilst also throwing the 
veracity of the entire narrative into doubt, to more practical legal 
issues; Peace was taken to court by the Leeds United footballer 
Johnny Giles, whom he represents in his novel, and forced to pay 
damages and apologise to him. Historical biography, a form dis¬ 
tinct from but related to historical fiction, somehow manages to 
bridge this gap but towards the more extreme end, as in the case 
of Peter Ackroyd, the distinctions between genres working with 
‘fact’ and those working with ‘fiction’ begin to blur (de Groot 

2008: 35-9). 

This latter incident points us to another of the problematic 
glitches thrown up by the historical novel as a genre, the concerns 
raised when a writer approaches a figure who is still alive and 
fictionalises their story. Is this something which is acceptable? 
Historical novelists take the bare bones of ‘history’, some facts, 
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some atmosphere, some vocabulary, some evidence, and weave a 
story within the gaps. In the case of persons still living, though, 
there are issues of good taste and libel, as well as authenticity. 
Yet, to extrapolate, this is always the case when writing about 
real people, whether they are Tudor or contemporary, and so the 
historical novelist has to negotiate their own position as regards 
their ‘duty’ to history, veracity, and the various figures involved. 
This is one of the reasons, surely, why historical novels often tend 
to eschew dramatising the lives of well known 'real' figures. 
Again, Sarah Waters has interesting thoughts on the duty of the 
writer to their subject matter: 

I don’t think novels should misrepresent history, unless it’s for some 
obvious serious or playful purpose (though this suggests that we can 
represent history accurately - something I’m not sure we can do; in 
fact, I’ve always been fascinated by the ways in which historical fiction 
continually reinvents the past). I think we have a duty to take history 
seriously - not simply to use it as a backdrop or for the purposes of 
nostalgia. 

(Waters 2006) 

Once more the complexity of the enterprise is foregrounded: 
Waters brings in issues of authenticity, misrepresentation, re- 
invention and seriousness, all concepts that would not arise as 
compellingly in relation to novels set in contemporary society. 
The historical novel has a quality of revelation in that it can 
change the past; it also encourages a particular set of responses 
and approaches. 

The historical novel, then, provokes a series of genre-specific 
questions that this book explores in order to illustrate how com¬ 
plex, dissonant, multiple and dynamic this seemingly clear-cut 
and innocuous form is. Through a consideration of various types 
of historical novel, through a chronological account of the form’s 
development, and by looking with a number of theoretical per¬ 
spectives, we can start to account for the genre and think about 
how and why it works. 
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ORIGINS 

EARLY MANIFESTATIONS AND 
SOME DEFINITIONS 


This chapter demonstrates that a concern with history has been 
present since the beginning of the novel form in the early eight¬ 
eenth century. This is a necessarily swift review of the evolution 
of the form which will provide the literary historical basis for 
discussion as well as demonstrating the exciting multiple valency 
of the genre. We look at the work of a key theorist, Georg 
Lukacs, in particular considering his ideas of immersion and historio- 
psychological realism. We will also look at European novels 
which use the historical form to reflect on contemporary issues. 
How do different nations conceive of the historical novel? Is it a 
form of commentary or a way to build the imagined community 
of nation? What happens when history itself starts to fray during 
the modernist era? 

Whilst the historical novel as a form is generally considered to 
have originated during the early nineteenth century, and parti¬ 
cularly with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, this mode of writing 
clearly has many antecedents before that period. Scott himself was 
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merely developing the novel’s fascination with history, as many 
critics have pointed out. Similarly, he was concretising in novel 
form something that had been a mainstay of other types of lit¬ 
erary production for centuries. The use of creative forms to con¬ 
ceptualise, question and simply present history is a fundamental 
cultural practice, as can be seen in early examples like Homer, 
Virgil or Wu Cheng’en. The rebirth of interest in the classical 
period in Europe during what has been termed the Renaissance 
led to a tranche of texts taking historical events as their subject, 
an early version being Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde ( c. 1380—87). 
History as a subject for dramatic consideration, for instance, 
found its initial flowering in the 1590s with the plays of William 
Shakespeare, Christopher Marlowe, Ben Jonson and others. Sub¬ 
sequently plays that took history as their subject became com¬ 
monplace. Poetic considerations of historical events were similarly 
common, as can be seen in John Milton’s account of human history 
in Paradise Lost (1667). Historical poetry and prose romances were 
commonplace during the medieval and early modern period 
(Hughes 1993; Fuchs 2004). The first historical fiction that 
might be considered a 'novel' is Marie-Madeleine de Lafayette’s 
The Princess of Cleves (1678, trans. 1679), set during the reign of 
Henri II (Maxwell 2008: 65). 

The most important publication for our current consideration, 
however, was the 1605 printing in Madrid of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha by Miguel de Cervantes. Don Quixote follows the increasingly 
delusional exploits of a landowner whose head has been filled 
with historical romances and who thinks of himself as a knight 
errant, part of a noble quest to save a damsel in distress. The 
picaresque prose romance warns of the folly of believing in fiction, 
as the first English translation of 1620 makes clear: 

His fantasie was filled with those things that he read, of enchantments, 
quarrels, battels, challenges, wounds, wooings, loues, tempests, and 
other impossible follies. And these toyes did so firmely possesse his 
imagination with an infallible opinion, that all Machina of dreamed 
inuentions which he read was true, as he accounted no History in the 
world to be so certaine and sincere as they were. 

(Cervantes 1620: 4) 
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The work is historical, in so far as it takes place ‘not long since’ 
(Cervantes 1620: 1), but the main importance of this work 
throughout Europe was to popularise the prose account which 
eventually developed into the novel form (Cruz 2005). Don 
Quixote dramatises the ways in which fictions of the past might 
infect the present and lead to romanticised madness, how 
accounts of history can have an effect on the contemporary mind. 
It demonstrates the ludicrousness of thinking history relevant 
now, as part of Quixote’s insanity is to use archaic language, 
customs and practices in the ‘modern’ world. His overactive historical- 
fictional imagination turns windmills into vengeful knights and a 
donkey into a noble steed. Don Quixote was immensely influential 
in its form and its troubling of literariness; it also suggested various 
ways that history might be treated in prose fiction. 

Before moving on to consider the novel as a form through the 
eighteenth century, it is crucial to recognise that this narrative of 
development is problematic in so far as we are tracing with 
hindsight a path that is logical to us only because we know the 
‘answer’, that is, the final outcome. We also should be aware that 
critical stories of the ‘rise’ of the novel have long been considered 
by literary scholars with some suspicion; the novel is a hybrid 
genre which came to some form of accretion during the late 
1700s, but it is not part of a progress towards anything or an 
expression of rational Enlightenment (McKeon 2000). Accounts 
of the rise of the novel also tend to ignore marginalised writing, 
such as that of women, for instance, and to see the development 
of the novel as moving towards the masterpieces of the Victorian 
period. The conservative tendency is obvious, for instance, in the 
case of Scott, who has been abstracted from his context due to the 
fact that he is considered the ‘first’ historical novelist, ignoring 
other writers and practitioners. This originary definition estab¬ 
lishes an authority for his writing that is in some way false. We 
also, finally, need to be aware that the story of the development of 
the historical novel is particularly Eurocentric (see Moretti 
2007). Scott’s example and influence were so wide-ranging 
throughout the nineteenth century that they have obscured other 
historical Active writing, particularly that of non-Western cultures. 
Luo Guanzhong’s Three Kingdoms, for instance, is a prose historical 
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fiction first published in China in 1522. Recounting the downfall 
of the Han dynasty (168—280), the text concludes with a verse 
considering the purpose of fiction and the effect that historical 
distance has on our understanding of events: ‘The kingdoms three 
are now the stuff of dream,/For men to ponder, past all praise or 
blame’ (Guanzhong 2004: 936). The text is hugely influential in 
Chinese culture but has been little considered in the West. 

With this caveat, it can be argued that the novel increasingly 
emerged as a definable form during the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth century. Historical fictions were written throughout the last 
decades of the century, drawing on earlier examples like the 
works of Daniel Defoe (? 1660—1731), Lafayette’s Princess of C/eves 
and Thomas Leland’s Longsword (1762). Novel readers were gen¬ 
erally thought of as less respectable than those of poetry. In the 
1800 Preface to the Lyrical Ballads William Wordsworth 
famously derided novels as being sensational and demeaning. As a 
literary form, the novel developed out of other genres such as 
romance, epic, autobiography, and was consistently in dialogue 
with its origins, in particular with the prose romance. Romance 
traditionally dealt with chivalry, knights, feminine perfection and 
mythical elements. Some novels, particularly those by Samuel 
Richardson and Jane Austen, avoided this association, and were 
interested in newly detailed psychological realism. However, the 
form that we shall be looking at was clearly indebted to the 
romance, and in particular to the example of Don Quixote. 

GOTHIC NOVELS AND THE FETISH ISATION OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A key type of historical fiction was that evinced by the Gothic 
novel, popular during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Gothic is a type of writing which is fascinated by the unknown 
and mysterious, with the terrifying and the haunting. Gothic 
novels fetishised European history. They were often set during the 
medieval period, and their interest in this past was a fascination 
with savagery and mystery. Horace Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto, 
for instance, often taken to be the first Gothic novel, is fascinated by 
the horrific possibilities of the past. Walpole mixed ‘ancient and 
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modern romance in which contemporary characters are placed in 
feudal settings’, and his example, the use of the past to scare these 
recognisably ‘modern’ characters, was influential to all subsequent 
Gothic novelists (Botting and Townshend 2004: 2). Otranto con¬ 
cerns the sins of the past (those of the fathers) being visited upon 
the present (their sons). The novel purports to be a translation of 
a sixteenth-century transcript of an eleventh-century Italian 
manuscript found in a library, and was published under the 
pseudonym William Marshal, the alleged translator. From the 
beginning, then, the novel troubles its own legitimacy and plays 
games with authority in ways that become commonplace. (See 
also the practice of Manzoni, Hogg and Eco, discussed below.) 
The text of The Castle of Otranto presents itself as a piece of evidence, 
an historical document itself, with all the mystery and partiality 
associated with the archive. The uncertainty of the translator in 
his preface leads him to tentatively date it to between 1095 and 
1243: ‘The principal incidents are such as were believed in the 
darkest ages of Christianity, but the language and conduct have 
nothing that savours of barbarism’ (Walpole 1765: iii). Furthermore, 
he apologises for the credulity of the narrative: 

Miracles, visions, necromancy, dreams, and other preternatural 
events are exploded now even from romances. That was not the case 
when our author wrote; much less when the story itself is supposed 
to have happened. Belief in every kind of prodigy was so established 
in those dark ages, that an author would not be faithful to the manners 
of the times, who should omit all mention of them. He is not bound 
to believe them himself, but he must represent his actors as believing 
them. 

(Walpole 1765: v) 

Walpole here articulates a sense of historical characterisation and 
authenticity that would be developed by Scott (see below). The 
writer must be ‘faithful to the manners of the times’. This allows 
Walpole much latitude in writing a fantastical story of horror and 
ghostliness. It suggests that the European past is the site of 
Gothic terror, a place of possibility and credulity. Gothic novels, 
following Walpole, were fascinated by Europe and by this 
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medieval past. In order to terrify the present, which is the purpose 
of the Gothic novel, it is necessary to ignore our contemporary 
rationality and present the chaotic, scary, Catholic past. The histor¬ 
ical novel is here a vehicle for expressing terror and fear, a repo¬ 
sitory of horror. Fictional considerations of the past are interested 
in their ability to be other than now and, through that, to 
demonstrate that the present’s nightmare is actually the past. 
Walpole establishes the novel as a form that might investigate, 
trouble and complicate the past; certainly as a way of commu¬ 
nicating that past in innovative and complex ways (Maxwell 
2008: 69-70). 

Gothic novels were noted for their ‘shameless interweaving of 
fiction and history ... the inaccuracy or even glaring anachronism 
of the genre’s historiography’ (Botting and Townshend 2004: 2). 
In this they see history not as a source of information or some¬ 
thing to understand but as a place of horror and savagery. The 
historical place, in Gothic, be it the castle, grave or forest, is not a 
repository of pastness but a site where history might attack the 
visitor, a charnelhouse of remains that still have the power to 
harm. Contemporary critics were horrified by Gothic’s dis¬ 
respectful approach to the past, associating it with chaos and 
social upheaval. For our purposes, it is instructive that the short¬ 
lived Gothic novel's interest in history should be in disrupting 
that past to provoke horror and terror; the form’s obsession with 
the artefacts and evidence of the past (manuscripts, graves, long- 
hidden passageways and rituals) demonstrates a nightmarish type 
of historical novel. Furthermore, as the example of Catherine 
Morland in Northanger Abbey (1818) demonstrates, the historical 
Gothic fictions of Ann Radcliffe use the setting ‘as a fantasy space 
in which she [Radcliffe] can centralise a female consciousness and 
explore female fears and desires’ (Wallace 2005: 2). That this type 
of writing was increasingly subsumed by the more ordered, 
decidedly less subversive fiction exemplified by Sir Walter Scott 
speaks volumes for the ways in which dissident and subversive 
works can be marginalised by society. The incipient historical 
novel, after the example of Scott, became a rational, realist form, 
shifting away from the excesses of the Gothic to emphasise process, 
progress and transcendent human values. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT: THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


Novels were a mass medium, widely available and popular. Gen¬ 
erally people read novels from circulating libraries rather than 
buying them. Indeed, Sir Walter Scott himself describes doing 
this in his Introduction to Waverley. William Godwin, in an essay 
defending the historical romance or novel, noted that: 

The critic and the moralist, in their estimate of romances, have bor¬ 
rowed the principle that regulates the speculations of trade. They 
have weighed novels by the great and taken into their view the whole 
scum and surcharge of the press. 

(Godwin 1797) 

Godwin here notices the problematic association of the novel with 
economics. The form was mass-produced, and critical distaste was 
due to this mercenary, ‘trade’ element. Technological innovations 
relating to printing meant that novels became the first mass- 
market literary medium, and the first novel to be published 
widely and also to be marketed to this new public was Scott’s 
Waverley (1814). Scott’s novel was massively, globally successful 
and influential; it introduced a new form, the ‘historical’ novel; 
and it demonstrated the range, reach and breadth of audience that 
the new type of writing might reach. Waverley and the ensuing 
series of anonymously published ‘fictitious narratives, intended to 
illustrate the manners of Scotland’ (Scott 1816: v), including Guy 
Mannering (1815), The Antiquarian (1816), Rob Roy (1817), Heart 
of Midlothian (1818) and Ivanhoe (1819), are generally taken to be 
the point at which the ‘historical novel’ is thought to have origi¬ 
nated as a form. Therefore we must consider Waverley in some 
depth, as well as analyse the ways that the text conceives of itself. 
We should also be careful of using Waverley as a generic guide, as 
it is itself consciously a hybrid of styles. Ascribing it any kind of 
coherence is due to critical hindsight in the main, rather than any 
programmatic purpose on the part of the novelist. 

That said, Scott himself had his antecedents, and we should be 
careful before ascribing him an originary role that we are not 
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simply imposing a literary history or falsely suggesting that he 
departed from his forebears significantly. He is a ‘great synthe¬ 
siser' of‘what everyone before him had done’ (Maxwell 2008: 75). 
Godwin, who himself wrote novels of history, defended the form 
and argued that: 

Romance, then, strictly considered, may be pronounced to be one of 
the species of history. The difference between romance and what 
ordinarily bears the denomination history, is this. The historian is 
confined to individual incident and individual man, and must hang 
upon that his invention or conjecture as he can. The writer collects 
his materials from all sources, experience, report, and the records of 
human affairs; then generalises them; and finally selects, from their 
elements and the various combinations they afford, those instances 
which he is best qualified to portray, and which he judges most cal¬ 
culated to impress the hearer and improve the faculties of his reader. 
In this point of view we should be apt to pronounce that romance 
was a bolder species of composition than history. 

(Godwin 1797) 

Godwin is iconoclastic in approach here, arguing that romance is 
‘bolder’ than history and at least as worthy of being considered as 
a similar type of writing. He has already pointed to the sub¬ 
jectivity of history, suggesting that the ‘reader will be miserably 
deluded if, while he reads history, he suffers himself to imagine 
that he is reading facts’ (Godwin 1797). It seems that what 
Godwin is pointing to here is what was suggested in Chapter 1, 
namely that fictionalising about history is a more honest way of 
creating a narrative about something which is essentially 
unknowable. In some ways the novelist’s ability to generalise, for 
Godwin, allows them to communicate something more profound 
than the historian, ‘confined to individual incident’. This poet- 
historian binary suggesting that the artist has creative latitude, in 
contrast to the more constrained ability of the chronicler to render 
reality, had been a commonplace of literary discussion from Sir 
Philip Sidney’s A Defence of Poesie (1592) onward; indeed, the 
distinguishing between modes of the universal and the particular, 
and the allegation that the poet should be able to communicate 
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something more vital and truthful than the historian, can be 
found in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 

Godwin brilliantly and characteristically argues that the historian 
can never know the character of those they write about: 

But we never know any man’s character. My most intimate and 
sagacious friend continually misapprehends my motives. He is in 
most cases a little worse judge of them than myself and I am perpe¬ 
tually mistaken. The materials are abundant for the history of Alex¬ 
ander, Caesar, Cicero and Queen Elizabeth. Yet how widely do the 
best informed persons differ respecting them? Perhaps by all their 
character is misrepresented. The conjectures therefore respecting 
their motives in each particular transaction must be eternally falla¬ 
cious. The writer of romance stands in this respect upon higher 
ground. He must be permitted, we should naturally suppose, to 
understand the character which is the creature of his own fancy. The 
writer of romance is to be considered as the writer of real history; 
while he who was formerly called the historian, must be contented to 
step down into the place of his rival, with this disadvantage, that he is 
a romance writer, without the arduous, the enthusiastic and the sub¬ 
lime licence of imagination, that belong to that species of composition. 
True history consists in a delineation of consistent, human character, 
in a display of the manner in which such a character acts under suc¬ 
cessive circumstances, in showing how character increases and 
assimilates new substances to its own, and how it decays, together 
with the catastrophe into which by its own gravity it naturally declines. 

(Godwin 1797) 

Godwin’s argument here is that history is clearly othered from us, 
as completely as our fellow human beings are, and we would be 
foolish to think otherwise. Instead, the historical romance writer 
can create ‘authentic’ characters within a factual-led framework, 
and write stories about them which will communicate as much as 
is necessary of the past. The final formulation might be taken as a 
good working definition of the historical novel. It certainly is 
what many theorists have argued Scott was doing, in so far as his 
analysis of recognisable human character within a specific set of 
circumstances is what supposedly makes him innovative: 
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What matters therefore in the historical novel is not the retelling of 
great historical events, but the poetic awakening of the people who 
figured in those events. What matters is that we should re-experience 
the social and human motives which led men to think, feel and act 
just as they did in historical reality. 

(Lukacs 1962: 42) 

Godwin is essentially arguing this before Scott has put pen to 
paper, and in doing so he suggests to us a few key things. First, 
the writing of historical fiction, since its origins in romance, has 
been something which has effectively communicated narrative 
and character. Second, the very mode of imaginative writing 
about history demonstrates the innate falsity of History and the 
subjective ways in which we know, engage with, and understand 
the past. 

What Scott demonstrates is the integration of a newly successful 
type of historical fiction. As he suggests in the opening of The 
Antiquary , ‘I have been more solicitous to describe manners minutely, 
than to arrange in any case an artificial and combined narration’ 
(Scott 1816: vii). Scott was interested in the ways that people act, 
rather than the effects and purposes of their actions. That said, he 
also (confusingly) argues in Waverley that ‘From this my choice of 
an era the understanding critic may further presage, that the 
object of my tale is more a description of men than manners’ 
(Scott 1985: 35). Again, this suggests an interest in psychology 
rather than in custom. It is clear that Scott thought of his novels 
as somehow both romance and novel, demonstrating its slippery 
definition. 

Waverley follows the fortunes of Edward Waverley, a foolish 
English gentleman who visits the Highlands of Scotland and 
becomes embroiled in the nascent rebellion of the Jacobite Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. He is particularly drawn to the impudent and 
charming clan leader Fergus Mac-Ivor and his sister Flora. 
Waverley is a dreamy romantic who is seduced by the Scottish 
way of life and allows himself to get caught up in events; it is not 
until the conclusion of the novel that he attains self-consciousness 
and understands the force and consequence of his actions. Scott is 
generally credited with ‘making respectable the denigrated, 
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feminized genre of romance by infusing it with the masculine, 
empirical essence of real history’ (Russell 2005: 385). The fusion 
of the two modes is the key, creating a narrative which combines 
strong characterisation with historical background. 

The character of Edward Waverley is presented to us as a foolish 
dreamer, fired by romantic fiction to seek adventure but dis¬ 
covering the relatively grim realities behind the flourish: ‘It was 
up the course of this last stream that Waverley, like a knight of 
romance, was conducted by the fair Highland damsel, his silent 
guide’ (Scott 1985: 175). This idealised version of things is seen 
to be a fiction. For instance, even during the clan celebrations 
Fergus Mac-Ivor admits he does not really like the Highland 
celebrations but he partakes for the sake of his men. The roman¬ 
ticism of the novel is generally problematic, and Scott himself 
calls his protagonist a ‘sneaking piece of imbecility’ (Scott 1985: 20). 
When we are introduced to Waverley the name of Quixote is men¬ 
tioned and it is clear that he is something akin to the eccentric 
knight, but he is also a young man learning about himself through a 
journey which is a key trope of the novel. The novel draws on the 
traditions of the Gothic novel particularly in the presentation of its 
hero: ‘Waverley spends much of the novel in a state of polite ignor¬ 
ance’ (Russell 2005: 386). This lack of agency associates him with 
passive female characters in Gothic novels, although the rejection of 
romance in the novel has been read as Scott ‘explicitly distancing 
himself from these female forerunners’ (Wallace 2005: 9). 

Don Quixote is a clear motif for Waverley. Cervantes is referred to 
as a model and Scott argues: 

My intention is not to follow the steps of that inimitable author, in 
describing such total perversion of intellect as misconstrues the 
objects actually presented to the senses, but that more common 
aberration from sound judgement, which apprehends occurrences 
indeed in their reality, but communicates to them a tincture of its own 
romantic tone and colouring. 

(Scott 1985: 55) 


As this demonstrates Scott is interested in the ways in which 
‘reality’ can be misinterpreted by the imagination. The novel also 
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meditates on the nature of reading fiction and the experience of 
the reader. Scott’s rationalist perspective leads him to suspect the 
romanticising tendency of those who read fiction. Again, this 
model suggests that in writing his historical novel Scott was 
concerned to clearly delimit his practice. Scott wanted to write of 
‘men not manners’. Customs and behaviour are mere external 
fripperies, whereas Scott’s purpose was to reveal the actuality of 
the past. Waverley has its roots in romance, and there is a clear 
dialogue between the rational realism of England and the 
romantic, sublime, passionate romance of the Highlands. This 
kind of dialogue is seen in a debate by Flora and Edward over 
Scottish ballads and verse. However, Scott firmly comes down on 
the side of rationality, and the book presents to us ‘a series of 
apparently heroic situations being collapsed by realistic punctures’ 
(Harvey Wood 2006: 40). Flora, for instance, becomes exiled 
from society after the fall of her hero. Prince Charles, and her 
bitterness is shocking; her brother moves from charming clan 
leader to condemned prisoner, executed for treason. As Waverley 
travels through Scotland he sees the devastation wrought upon 
the land by war (Scott 1985: 432), and this experience upsets his 
simple view of things. 

Waverley as a character is quintessential Scott, an exemplar for 
all his protagonists as well as many of those in subsequent his¬ 
torical novels, ‘poised accidentally on the cusp of historical events, 
influenced in different directions by reason and upbringing’ 
(Harvey Wood 2006: 38). He sees historical events but experi¬ 
ences them personally and from a variety of perspectives, very few 
of them a clear, insightful understanding. His witnessing of key 
battles, for instance, is generally from the sidelines. Furthermore, 
as someone who takes a long time coming to an understanding of 
the significance of events, Waverley stands metonymically for the 
audience’s engagement with the historical past: as something 
consciously understood only with the benefit of hindsight. The 
novel shows Waverley’s 'gradual disillusionment’ with the rebellion 
and his ‘growing maturity’ (Harvey Wood 2006: 41) as a person. 
He learns from his experience, understanding finally, through a 
kind of hindsight, the consequences and meanings of his actions. 
This reconciliatory compromise leads him to happiness, finally. 
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and demonstrates ‘the theme of the opposition of romance and 
realism that was to recur in so many of his [Scott’s] later novels’ 
(Harvey Wood 2006: 42). As various critics have argued, Scott 
was concerned about the political instability that the presence of 
the past might have in contemporary society, and his writing 
sought to answer this: ‘his consistent goal, across a number of 
literary genres, was to anatomize and neutralize such sinister 
energies of this past while at the same time commercially 
exploiting the appeal of that past to the reader’ (MacAlman 1999: 
692). The novel, for all its celebration of the traditions and lives 
of the Highlanders, consistently undermines them. As Richard 
Humphrey argues, his attitude to Jacobitism is mixed: ‘Waverley is 
the novel in which he is able vicariously to live out both sides of 
this divided political self (Humphrey 1993: 34). 

Scott’s contemporary readers were delighted and excited by his 
works, but some critical minds were not so certain. As Words¬ 
worth’s comments, already noted, suggested, the novel was con¬ 
sidered dangerous because of its ability to reach a broad section of 
society and take hold of their imagination. The critical Letter to the 
Author of Waverley by Timothy Touchstone worries about his 
influence: ‘You possess, Sir, a most powerful influence over the 
imagination of your readers, the engine by which the passions are 
oftenest excited’ (Touchstone 1820: 11). Scott’s lack of moral 
seriousness, his ambivalence and political havering, his celebra¬ 
tion of low characters and criminals, as well as his representations 
of the vice of religion and the fact that his novels have no tone of 
ethical guidance, led to various critiques and attacks on his 
works. Responses to his work, and, particularly, to his success, 
highlighted the duty of the writer of popular fiction to attend to 
the morals of the audience: ‘I cannot divest myself of the opinion 
that popular works of amusement ought to have their moral ten¬ 
dency dearly defined; and that the precepts they inculcate should 
be of that high tone which have the word of God for their foun¬ 
dation' (Touchstone 1820: 13). Popular fiction has always been 
feared, and Touchstone’s concern here for the lack of moral 
direction in Scott’s work demonstrates the worry of critics and 
conservatives alike that the novel has a dissident, problematic 
quality that should be controlled. 
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THEORETICAL PARADIGMS: GEORG LUKACS 
AND THE BIRTH OF THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 

What, then, if anything, did Scott do that was new, and what are 
the generic rules that he laid down? In order to analyse this it is 
instructive to turn to the most influential and thoughtful critic of 
the historical novel, Georg Lukacs. This section will outline his 
work as a way of investigating the significance of Scott and of 
setting up key thematic models that we will be concerned with 
throughout the remainder of this book. Marxist literary theorist 
Lukacs’s essay The Historical Novel, published in 1955, was part of 
his wider contribution to analysis of the novel form and particu¬ 
larly his influential move to see literary works as products of 
social forces. The Historical Novel takes Scott as its subject, and 
seeks to understand the ‘social and ideological basis from which 
the historical novel was able to emerge’ (Lukacs 1962: 20). 
Lukacs also analyses why his historical novels work and what their 
significance is. He suggests that historical work before Scott is 
‘mere costumery’; what he brings is ‘the specifically historical, 
that is, derivation of the individuality of characters from the his¬ 
torical peculiarity of their age’ (Lukacs 1962: 19). There were 
novels with ‘historical themes’ before Scott, argues Lukacs, yet in 
contrast to them Scott does not use history simply as background 
but seeks to understand individuals historically. 

Lukacs posits that Scott’s novels emerged at a unique historical 
moment. The revolutionary and Napoleonic wars of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and the emergence of 
capitalism as an economic structure after the Enlightenment, had 
a direct cultural consequence which was the realist novel. The 
economic grounds for realism, the appearance of capitalism, 
meant that the novel evolved into something which reflected a 
new sense of ‘the concrete (i.e. historical) significance of time and 
place, to social conditions, and so on, it created this spatio-temporal 
(i.e. historical) character of people and places’ (Lukacs 1962: 21). 
Before the end of the Enlightenment ‘history’ as such did not 
really exist. Incipient capitalism and the emerging separation of 
the workers (in this instance in agriculture) from the means of 
production and capital led to a sense of history as specific, 
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although this sense was instinctive because Marx had not been 
born to theorise it yet: ‘this, as in the economics of Steuart, was a 
product of realistic instinct and did not amount to a clear 
understanding of history as a process, of history as the concrete 
precondition of the present’ (Lukacs 1962: 21). After the French 
revolution a sense of historical perspective and progress was 
imported, leading to ‘a new humanism, a new concept of progress’ 
(Lukacs 1962: 29); before this, history had been the story of 
unalterable Man, unchanging and reified. Lukacs posits the 
‘invention’ of a sense of historicalness, a sense post-revolution of the 
continuation and development of history as something non-static. 

Essentially, what Lukacs is interested in here is to prove that 
economic and social tumult created a dynamic sense of progress 
and, most of all, of history as process. Before the Enlightenment, 
for Lukacs, ‘history’ did not exist in a way that normal people 
might understand. There was no sense of progress and change, for 
Marxists the fundamentals of history. It took the French revolu¬ 
tion and the following wars to create a subject who had a sense of 
history: ‘[they] for the first time made history a mass experience and 
moreover on a European scale’ (Lukacs 1962: 23). Lukacs discusses 
the German philosopher Hegel, and in particular his theories of 
history: 

Hegel, however, sees a process in history, a process propelled, on the 
one hand, by the inner motive forces of history and which, on the 
other hand, extends its influence to all the phenomena of human life, 
including thought. He sees the total life of humanity as a great historical 
process. 

(Lukacs 1962: 29) 

So the point about history is that it is in a state of flux, and 
entirely prevalent throughout society. All of life is historical, or 
steeped in the process of history. The geographical breadth of the 
Napoleonic wars was also key: 

if experiences such as this are linked with the knowledge that similar 
upheavals are taking place all over the world, this must enormously 
strengthen the feeling first that there is such a thing as history, that it 
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is an uninterrupted process of changes and finally that it has a direct 
effect upon the life of every individual. 

(Lukacs 1962: 23) 

The wars introduced Europe to the first ‘mass’ experience of a 
series of events, and provoked what you might call historical 
anxiety: 

Hence the concrete possibilities for men to comprehend their own 
existence as something historically conditioned, for them to see in 
history something which deeply affects their daily lives and immediately 
concerns them. 

(Lukacs 1962: 24) 

This experience was linked to the emergence of nationalism at the 
same time, a clear development of which was a need to commu¬ 
nicate a sense of national history: ‘The appeal to national inde¬ 
pendence and national character is necessarily connected with a 
reawakening of national history’ (Lukacs 1962: 25). Essentially, 
then, the uproar of the times led to a new sense of historicity, 
manifest in the notion of historical progress, the possibility of 
change, and the individuated importance of these concepts. Spe¬ 
cifically, these changes were expressed through the emergent realist 
novel, and, particularly, through the historical form of that genre: 
‘These events, this transformation of men’s existence and con¬ 
sciousness throughout Europe form the economic and ideological 
basis for Scott’s historical novel’ (Lukacs 1962: 31). 

What, then, of the novels themselves? Their context is the 
moment Europe awoke into historicity, but how do they work 
and why are they important? At base the form is something 
which communicates and educates through fiction: ‘the historical 
novel therefore has to demonstrate by artistic means that historical 
circumstances and characters existed in precisely such-and-such a 
way’ (Lukacs 1962: 43). They have the ability to create a sense of 
human connection which is key: we do not ‘regard the particular 
psychology and ethics which arise from them as an historical 
curiosity, but should re-experience them as a phase of mankind’s 
development which concerns and moves us’ (Lukacs 1962: 42). 
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This clear sense of connection with the past, and an awareness 
that the events of history have an impact upon the contemporary, 
is something which has profound consequences for the way we live 
our lives and conceive of ourselves. The historical novel gives us this 
connection and insight, and therefore is of keen importance. 

For Lukacs the importance of Scott’s novels is that he was able 
to express history through character: 

Scott’s greatness lies in his capacity to give living human embodiment 
to historical-social types. The typically human terms in which great 
historical trends become tangible had never been so superbly, 
straightforwardly and pregnantly portrayed. And above all, never 
before had this kind of portrayal been consciously set at the centre of 
the representation of reality. 

(Lukacs 1962: 35) 

Scott’s authentic character portrayal avoids romanticising figures. 
This key interest in historicised character, in giving the reader 
insight into the mind of a member of a past society, is for Lukacs 
the political importance of the historical novel, as it induces his¬ 
torical empathy and a sense of process: ‘This historical faithfulness 
of Scott is the authenticity of the historical psychology of his 
characters, the genuine hie et nunc [here and now] of their inner 
motives and behaviour’ (Lukacs 1962: 60). Yet it goes further 
than simply good characterisation; to some degree Lukacs 
demands that the historical novel creates a living empathy, a live 
connection between then and now: 

What matters therefore in the historical novel is not the retelling of 
great historical events, but the poetic awakening of the people who 
figured in those events. What matters is that we should re-experience 
the social and human motives which led men to think, feel and act 
just as they did in historical reality. And it is a law of literary portrayal 
which first appears paradoxical, but then quite obvious, that in order 
to bring out these social and human motives of behaviour, the out¬ 
wardly insignificant events, the smaller (from without) relationships 
are better suited than the great monumental dramas of world history. 

(Lukacs 1962: 42) 
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The key element here is to communicate through character a 
sense of empathy and thence of historical process. The ‘retelling of 
great historical events’ is not important, as the historiography of 
the historical novel, for Lukacs, is that it enables a sense of con¬ 
nection which is deeply politicised. In this, the novel is best when 
it concentrates on the minor details and the marginalised char¬ 
acters in order to communicate the ‘social and human motives of 
behaviour’. The realism of Scott’s novels, his ‘disclosing the actual 
conditions of life’ and his interest in low characters means that he 
can demonstrate the real cause and consequence of events: 

Scott discovers the only possible means whereby the historical novel 
can reflect historical reality adequately, without either romantically 
monumentalizing the important figures or dragging them down to 
the level of private, psychological trivia ... Scott represents simulta¬ 
neously the historical necessity of this particular individual personality 
and the individual role which he plays in history. 

(Lukacs 1962: 47) 

This dynamic sense of the individual within history is what 
Lukacs calls ‘historical faithfulness’ (Lukacs 1962: 44). The indivi¬ 
dual in his novels is both historical and of history, both individual 
and emblematic. 

One final aspect of Scott’s writing is the concept of the ‘necessary 
anachronism’: the knitting of a fictional narrative out of ‘reality’: 

Scott’s ‘necessary anachronism’ consists, therefore, simply in allowing his 
characters to express feelings and thoughts about real, historical rela¬ 
tionships in a much clearer way than the actual men and women of the 
time could have done. But the content of these feelings and thoughts, 
their relation to their real object is always historically and socially correct. 

(Lukacs 1962: 63) 

This is how Lukacs squares the fiction—fact circle, something that, 
as we shall see, Manzoni amongst others will have problems with. 
In order to attend to his wider project, communicating historical 
events through character, Scott and all historical novelists will 
have to sculpt reality somewhat and, effectively, make things up. 
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The form of Waverley reflects Lukacs’s idea of history as the 
form of a Bildungsroman or journal towards personal redemption 
in some ways demands the sense of a 'life’ as something which 
can encompass progress. In the same way that Lukacs talks of 
the masses achieving historical consciousness the hero of the 
Bildungsroman achieves a sense of ‘then’ and ‘now’ in relation to 
his personal identity. Yet Waverley himself is, as Lukacs points 
out, entirely middling as a character. This is key for Lukacs in 
that it allows Scott to explore the ‘reality’ of history through a 
figure who is without prejudice. The ordinariness of the central 
character is the point, as there is a sense that the figures in Scott 
stand for more (metonymically) than just characters: ‘Scott’s 
unequalled historical genius shows itself in the individual char¬ 
acteristics which he gives his leading figures so they really con¬ 
centrate in themselves the salient positive and negative sides of the 
movement concerned’ (Lukacs 1962: 40). 

For Lukacs, then, the historical novel is keenly important for 
various reasons. It represents historical process, and in doing so 
gestures towards actual historical progress. The realism of the 
novel allows the reader to engage with and empathise with his¬ 
torical individuals and thence gain a sense of their own historical 
specificity. It is able to communicate to people a sense of their 
own historicity, and the ways that they might be able to con¬ 
struct historically inflected identities for themselves. The historical 
novel has a humanist impulse to teach and educate, and this 
pedagogical element is crucial for Lukacs; it is the movement to 
historicised revelation and understanding which is the point of 
the exercise. 

THEORETICAL PARADIGMS: MANZONI, THE 
‘NAKED HISTORIAN’ 

What, though, did contemporaries of Scott make of historical 
fiction? Lukacs sees Scott with theoretical and historical hind¬ 
sight, claiming his example for his own ideology. How did those 
who responded immediately to Scott’s work conceptualise his 
importance? There was constant debate through the nineteenth 
century about the relationship of the novel to history, and how 
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the historical novel worked aesthetically. Alfred de Vigny argued 
in the preface to his historical novel Cinq mars that ‘history is a 
romance of which the people are the authors’, claiming that art 
could infuse the past with life and see into the hidden areas of the 
human heart (de Vigny 1829). Alessandro Manzoni’s c. 1828 
(published 1850) essay on the historical novel begins by articu¬ 
lating the two key criticisms of the form. In his view these are 
that ‘fact is not clearly distinguished from invention’, preventing 
such works from giving ‘a faithful representation of history’ 
(Manzoni 1984: 63); and conversely, that in some novels ‘the 
author does plainly distinguish factual truth from invention’, 
destroying the ‘unity that is the vital condition of this or any 
other work of art’ (Manzoni 1984: 65). Disarmingly, Manzoni 
simply concludes, ‘How to answer these critics? To tell the truth, 
they are probably right’ (Manzoni 1984: 67). By beginning his 
essay in this fashion Manzoni demonstrates several things: that 
critics of the historical novel have always existed and have gen¬ 
erally been pretty rigidly dogmatic in their approach to the form; 
that the genre might be maddeningly inconsistent, and indeed 
that this might be innate to this mode of writing; that the 
weaving of fact and fiction which is the central characteristic of 
the historical novel is crucial to its manifestation; and that this 
provokes disquiet. He points out that both criticisms are incon¬ 
sistent with actual novelistic practice, and suggests that the 
reader knows before they pick up the book that they will find 
‘things that occurred and things that have been invented, two 
different objects of two different, fully contrary, sorts of belief 
(Manzoni 1984: 70). He asserts, therefore, an active engagement 
on the part of the reader that the critic disavows. Manzoni dis¬ 
tinguishes between the reader’s ‘historical’ belief in fact and ‘that 
other unique, exclusive, and ineffable belief that we lend to 
things known to be merely verisimilar, and that I call poetic’ 
(Manzoni 1984: 69). This need to hold two very different types of 
system in mind when reading historical fiction argues an impossible 
complexity to the activity: 

I had hoped to show, and I think I have shown, that the historical 

novel is a work in which the necessary turns out to be impossible, 
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and in which two essential conditions cannot be reconciled, or even 
one fulfilled. It inevitably calls for a combination that is contrary to its 
subject matter and a division contrary to its form ... In short it is a 
work impossible to achieve satisfactorily, because its premises are 
inherently contradictory ... here precisely is its critical flaw. 

(Manzoni 1984: 72) 

The genre is fundamentally fractured, contradictory and flawed. It 
holds two things in tension that cannot come together, and the 
effect of this is ‘disquieting’; the ethical problems associated with 
it are huge (Manzoni 1984: 74). However, ‘Try as you may to 
prove that these [Scott’s) novels ought not to succeed, the fact is 
they do' (Manzoni 1984: 78). The historical novel ‘is hardly 
unique in the inherent contradiction of its premises and its 
resulting inability to take on a convincing and stable form’ 
(Manzoni 1984: 81). In the instability of form and constant flux 
of the genre lies its protean complexity; in order to square the 
illogical circle inherent within it, the historical novel must keep 
on evolving, shifting and changing. Manzoni in many ways is 
critical of the historical novel, mainly due to its blurring of his¬ 
tory and concomitant ethical problems, but he has sympathy with 
the attempt and places the form with epic and tragedy as forms in 
which writers have tried to combine history and story. His criti¬ 
cisms of the historical novel, in particular its innate falsehood, are 
still commonly deployed today, and might be said to be inex¬ 
tricably bound up in the form. Similarly, his insight that the 
historical novel is inherently contradictory might to a modern 
reader suggest something interesting rather than be grounds for 
disapproval. 

The essay was begun just after the publication of Manzoni’s 
own historical novel The Betrothed (1827), in which he demon¬ 
strates some of his key arguments. The Betrothed divorces the 
writing of history from the narrative; certain chapters might 
stand on their own as historical disquisitions. Chapters 31 and 
32, for instance, consist of a lengthy narrative history, with foot¬ 
notes, of the coming of plague to Italy: ‘Our aim in this account 
is to tell the truth, not only to represent the conditions in which 
our characters will find themselves, but to make known at the 
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same time, as far as our restricted space and limited abilities 
allow, a page or our country’s history which is more celebrated 
than it is known’ (Manzoni 1997: 429). Similarly at an earlier point 
the narrator breaks away ‘in order to make clear the remaining 
private events which we have to relate, we simply must preface 
them by some account of these public ones’ (Manzoni 1997: 387). 
As Goethe said of him, at this point Manzoni ‘divests himself of 
the poet’s garb and stands revealed for some considerable time as 
a naked historian' (Manzoni 1997: 675). Where many historical 
fiction writers are content to add footnotes or suggest history, 
even, as in Dickens’s Barnaby Ri/dge, having long sections 
describing events such as the storming of Newgate that are not 
strictly related to the central story, Manzoni takes it as his pur¬ 
pose to present the reader with the scholarly historical framework. 
Fundamentally, this is given in order that the private stories of 
those in the novel might be further understood. Rather than 
gaining a greater insight into history through the experience of 
individuals, here the reader is allowed to understand the story of 
those individuals through their historical context. As his most 
recent editors have pointed out, this makes him ‘unique among 
the historical novelists of the nineteenth century’ (Manzoni 1997: 
xxiv) in so far as he clearly conceived of a mode of writing history 
as being apart from fictionalising the past, but also allowed that 
the two types of writing might sit easily as part of the same 
work. The Betrothed seems to consciously demonstrate Manzoni’s 
idea of the ‘poetic’ and the ‘historical’ belief by showing how 
history might work in various ways with fiction (Gladfelder 
1993). Manzoni’s essay concludes by worrying that the historical 
novel is a flimsy, corrupt genre that tends towards obfuscation 
and falsehood; he prophesies its immediate demise. He finds in 
Scott the only example of someone who might hold all the con¬ 
tradictions together and make something flawed but beautiful. 
Yet in his own practice he wrote a romance which clearly 
articulated a way in which history and fiction might coexist, and 
inform one another; in his words, to effectively ‘represent the 
human condition in a historical era through invented actions’ 
(Manzoni 1984: 76). 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY HISTORIES 

The example of Scott’s work was profoundly influential, not just 
over the writers of fiction but the writers of history, too. It is 
difficult to overstate how important his example was to writers, 
historians and readers during the nineteenth century, throughout 
the world (see Chapter 4). Historian Thomas Macaulay argued in 
1854 that ‘those parts of the duty which properly belong to the 
historian have been appropriated by the historical novelist’ (cited 
in Sanders 1978: 5). Macaulay thought that the historian should 
be making the past familiar and understandable, but that this was 
what Scott had done instead. Mark Twain even argued that the 
new nationhood suggested by the works of Scott was responsible 
for the American Civil War (Hayden 1970: 537—9). Of course, 
the centrality of Scott to the discussion of the historical novel is 
not simply due to the fact that he was an important exponent of 
that particular form. His example as an historical writer spread 
throughout Europe and the world, and he was mimicked and 
echoed repeatedly. He also had a crucial impact upon the devel¬ 
opment of the ‘pure’ realist novel form, as his importance to 
Dickens, Balzac, Manzoni, Pushkin and Tolstoy among others 
demonstrates (Shaw 1983: 23; Sanders 1978: 11). The remainder 
of this chapter will trace further manifestations of the historical 
novel throughout the nineteenth century and conclude by looking 
at ways that history itself was troubled by Modernist writers. 

The profession of History had been increasingly codified and 
organised during the nineteenth century (Levine 1986; Slee 
1986), particularly due to the influential writings of Leopold von 
Ranke (Iggers and Powell 1990). Ranke’s History of the Latin and 
Teutonic Nations (1824) inaugurated a powerful style of narrative 
history allied to the study of primary sources and famously 
claimed: 

History has had assigned to it the office of judging the past and of 
instructing the present for the benefit of the future ages. To such high 
offices the present work does not presume: it seeks only to show 
what actually happened. 


(Ranke 1824) 
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This increasing sense of history as a pseudo-scientific, self- 
governing discipline began to divorce it from an amateur pursuit. 
As a consequence, the historical novel became intertwined with a 
newly emerging discipline rather than developing as an offshoot 
of the literary novel. 

The British historical novel during the nineteenth century took 
the example of Scott and analysed the processes of history: ‘The 
past could be seen to reflect the present, and, as a consequence, 
modern problems could be judged more detachedly for being 
considered within an historical perspective’ (Sanders 1978: 11). 
The historical novel had the potential to develop moral and social 
issues, and in tandem with realist tropes was thought to have sig¬ 
nificant importance (Sanders 1978: 13—14). The British historical 
novel is concerned with society in a way that European manifesta¬ 
tions are not; they tend to be more interested in the grand sweep of 
history than in reflecting upon the contemporary (see below). In 
Britain there was also a popular trend for medievalism (Ganim 
2005), a cultural trend influenced in part by Henry Kenelm 
Digby’s work on chivalry, The Broad-stone of Honour (1822), and best 
seen in Edward Bulwer Lytton’s The Last of the Barons (1843) and 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s The White Company (1891). However, writers 
such as George Eliot, Charles Dickens, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Edward Bulwer-Lytton and Elizabeth Gaskell used the 
historical novel to contemplate social change. Charles Reade’s The 
Cloister and the Hearth (1861) was the most popular and influential 
of this tranche of writings, and adhered to a naturalist realism in 
order to communicate something that cold history could not: 

The general reader cannot feel them, they are presented so curtly and 
coldly: they are not like breathing stories appealing to his heart, but 
little historic hailstones striking him but to glance off his bosom: nor 
can he understand them; for epitomes are not narratives, as skele¬ 
tons are not human figures. 

Thus records of prime truths remain a dead letter to plain folk: the 
writers have left so much to the imagination, and imagination is so 
rare a gift. Here, then, the writer of fiction may be of use to the 
public - as an interpreter. 

(Reade 1861) 
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This is a model of historical fiction which allows the reader to 
understand history through ‘breathing stories appealing to his 
heart’, the flesh on the bones of the past. 

As Sanders argues, to Charles Dickens history ‘is as much of a 
nightmare as the present can be, even though the present has 
succeeded in alleviating some of the abuses and prejudices which 
once made for disorder' (Sanders 1978: 71). Dickens’s first his¬ 
torical novel includes sharp observation of mob violence and the 
consequences of extremist anti-religious sentiment. Barnaby Radge 
(1841) is set during the anti-Catholic Gordon riots of 1780, the 
most destructive in Britain, which involved the storming of 
Newgate prison. The action is set sixty-six years before the pre¬ 
sent, within living memory (and invoking the sixty years hence of 
Waverley). Dickens intertwines the public story of the violence 
with the personal narratives of his characters, often caught up in 
the horror and at times leading it. The attack on Newgate and 
the various waves of mob violence against persons and property 
are narrated with a precise, journalistic excitement. The spectre of 
such violence on the streets of London is terrible, but Dickens is 
keen to suggest that it is mainly undertaken by criminals and 
lunatics. The violence of the crowd is explicitly non-English, as is 
demonstrated when they destroy the Maypole Inn. The mindless 
wrecking of this venerable institution in Chigwell that has stood 
placidly for centuries illustrates the threat posed to the nation by 
such inexcusable destruction. Barnaby Radge warns of the con¬ 
sequences for society of following mobs, attacking minorities, and 
intolerance. In contrast, the noble middle classes, in particular the 
locksmith Varden, stolidly resist such mayhem. The novel there¬ 
fore celebrates a kind of ordinary Englishness and derides the 
violence of revolution, asserting a historiography of abiding and 
stability rather than process and progress. The Maypole is rebuilt, 
the mob subsides, and all is good in the country. Barnaby Rudge 
was written at the same time as the Chartist uprisings in Eng¬ 
land, and many critics have taken it to be a warning against 
revolution (Fleishman 1971: 102). It is, though, an extremely 
complex and bleak work which understands how mobs work and 
sees a viciousness at the heart of the country which the virtuous 
need to guard against. 
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Similarly, A Tale of Tivo Cities (1859) berates the Parisians for 
destroying nobility and virtue during the French revolution and 
its aftermath. In his preface to the novel Dickens claims the evi¬ 
dentiary support of ‘the most trustworthy witnesses’, continuing 
that it ‘has been one of my hopes to add something to the pop¬ 
ular and picturesque means of understanding that terrible time, 
though no one can hope to add anything to the philosophy of Mr 
Carlyle s wonderful book’ (Dickens I860: preface). Dickens sees 
his purpose as contributing to the myriad ways that audiences 
might understand the revolution. He also cites a greater author¬ 
ity, Thomas Carlyle’s famous French Revolution: A History (1837), 
and suggests through association that his novel, whilst inferior, is 
similar in its ability to communicate the events of the past. 
Dickens’s well known opening to the novel suggests differences of 
historical interpretation before reflecting on the relative unchanging 
nature of things: 

It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it 
was the epoch of incredulity, it was the season of Light, it was the 
season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was the winter of 
despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing before us, we 
were all going direct to Heaven, we were all going direct the other 
way - in short, the period was so far like the present period, that 
some of its noisiest authorities insisted on its being received, for 
good or for evil, in the superlative degree of comparison only. 

(Dickens i860: 1) 

George Eliot’s historical fiction is less interested in the traumatic 
events of history. Her masterpiece, Middlemarch, is subtitled A 
Study of Provincial Life, and she looks for meaning and significance 
in the margins, away from the central occurrences. Eliot’s Prelude 
to the novel invokes the story of St Theresa, whose: 

passionate, ideal nature demanded an epic life: what were many- 
volumed romances of chivalry and the social conquests of a brilliant 
girl to her? Her flame quickly burned up that light fuel, and, fed from 
within, soared after some illimitable satisfaction, some object which 
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would never justify weariness, which would reconcile self-despair with 
the rapturous consciousness of life beyond self. 

(Eliot 1871 I: vi) 

Theresa rejects idealised history and contemporary society alike in 
her desire to become self-aware and self-defining. Theresa is a 
recurring female type through history: ‘Many Theresas have been 
born who found for themselves no epic life wherein there was a 
constant unfolding of far-resonant action’ (Eliot 1871 I: vi). Lacking 
opportunity and social satisfaction, these women who desire 
something more than their lot find only disappointment. They 
have no historical agency and cannot impact upon and change 
society. They have no ‘epic’ life, no narrative other than that 
imposed upon them. The heroine of Middlemarch , Dorothea, is a 
woman who strives and is often punished for her attempts to 
break free from the social, historical and cultural identities that 
she is offered. She wishes to be part of the ‘far-resonant action’ 
but cannot, due to forces out of her control. Eliot’s reflection on 
historical circumstance therefore suggests that it allows us to see 
the ways in which people are caught and to reflect on the reasons 
for this; a kind of politicised hindsight which then allows the 
individual to reflect upon their contemporary circumstance. Yet 
the most important elements of the historical process, for Eliot, 
were those things that are not seen or understood: 

the effect of her [Dorothea's] being on those around her was incalculably 
diffusive: for the growing good of the world is partly dependent on 
unhistoric acts; and that things are not so ill with you and me as they 
might have been, is half owing to the number who lived faithfully a 
hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs. 

(Eliot 1871 iv: 371) 

This argues an interest in the particular and the unseen of history; 
rather than the progress outlined by historians, a desire to 
understand that the lives of forgotten individuals are as significant 
as anything else. The movement from then to now is not simply 
one of ‘historical’ development but the accretion of ‘unhistoric 
acts’ by forgotten people which make life better than it might be. 
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These small everyday kindnesses and virtuous actions are worthy 
of remembering, and celebration. Middlemarch sees the importance 
of minutiae in clear contrast with the epic sweep of other historical 
novels, such as War arid Peace , which seek to use the historical 
novel to explain great public historical processes. Eliot defined the 
‘Historic Imagination’ in her notebook: ‘the working out in detail 
of the various steps by which a political or social change was 
reached, using all extant evidence and supplying deficiencies by 
careful analogical creation’ (cited in Fleishman 1971: 158). She 
presents her evidence and traces the minor shifts of the personal 
past in order to understand the personal present, as expressed in 
Felix Holt, the Radical (1866): 

These social changes in Treby parish are comparatively public matters, 
and this history is chiefly concerned with the private lot of a few men 
and women; but there is no private life which has not been deter¬ 
mined by a wider public life ... the lives we are about to look back 
upon do not belong to those conservatory species; they are rooted in 
the common earth, having to ensure all the ordinary chances of past 
and present weather. 

(Eliot 1977: 129) 

The interrelationship of private and public demonstrates that 
history is the preserve of all of society, be they male, female, poor, 
or rich. Eliot’s historical fictions Middlemarch , Romola (1853) and 
Felix Holt, all explore historical periods in forensic philosophical, 
cultural and social detail with a view to understanding political 
process and change through the experience of a range of ordinary 
people. 

EUROPEAN VERSIONS: HUGO, PUSHKIN, 
FLAUBERT AND TOLSTOY 

The historical novel was developed in Europe as a form not distinct 
from the novel itself but clearly part of the genre and something 
worth our investigation. The practice of the key novelists in 
France, Germany and Russia demonstrates this, as innovative 
writers from Honore de Balzac, Stendhal, Gustave Flaubert and 
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Alexander Pushkin to mainstream practitioners like Alexandre 
Dumas and Victor Hugo all wrote successful and interesting 
work. The European historical novel also produced some of the 
most famous and impressive works of the century, in particular 
Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace (1865). 

Pushkin imitated Scott, and his work was an attempt to circumvent 
censorship and create nationalist sentiment through literary 
engagement with Russian history. He wrote of Scott, ‘we get to 
know past times ... as though we were living a day-to-day life in 
them ourselves’ (Pushkin 1962: 13), arguing that the imaginative 
re-creation of this kind of historical empathy was the key to the 
form. In contrast, Tolstoy had a much more mechanical and 
developed sense of historiography, and War and Peace is an 
attempt at both writing narrative and seriously communicating 
something historical. Tolstoy wrote to his publisher, ‘the work is 
not a novel and is not a story, and cannot have the sort of plot 
whose interest ends with the denouement’; he asked for the work 
not to be called a novel at all (Tolstoy 2007: viii). He was 
attempting to create something which eluded both history and 
fiction; an epic of pastness which somehow maintained the 
integrity of history and truth whilst creating a compelling narrative. 
As Shaw argues, ‘Of all historical novelists, Tolstoy comes closest 
to capturing the total spectrum of human existence in history’ 
(Shaw 1983: 119). The book opens with a contemporariness of 
tone, with little by way of historical explanation: ‘These were the 
words with which, in July 1805, the renowned Anna Pavlovna 
Scherer, lady-in-waiting and confidante of the empress Maria 
Fedorovna, greeted the influential and high-ranking Prince 
Vasily’ (Tolstoy 2007: 5). The narrative develops in this state of 
simultaneity, moving from the initial comments by Pavlovna 
from place to place via characters, with little descriptive detail. It 
is not until later that a metahistorical voice is introduced. This 
distinguishing of tone is intentional, as Tolstoy wished to intro¬ 
duce historical conflict and to be both historian and novelist. 
Wachtel reminds us that Tolstoy includes a map of the battlefield of 
Borodino and therefore presents the fictional and the factually his¬ 
toric ‘in dialogical contrast’ (Wachtel 2002: 181). By avoiding 
simplicity and order, sidestepping Lukacs’s ‘necessary anachronism’ 
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of coherence and connecting plot, for instance, Tolstoy achieves 
an epic scope that seeks to communicate the vastness of history 
and its courses. He interleaves and adds various philosophical 
arguments about the nature of history, which contribute to the 
‘novel’s overall attempt to achieve a general vision of historical 
process without falsifying its particularities’ (Shaw 1983: 124). 

French novelist Gustave Flaubert’s fascination with history led 
him to be the most stylistic innovator of the century in the genre. 
Historical novelists strove for accuracy whilst acknowledging their 
inability to achieve it, and Flaubert took this further than most: 
‘willing to see beyond the need for historical accuracy, he recognised 
that creative “misunderstandings” of the past could open up new 
literary possibilities’ (Green 2004: 88). The work he produced as a 
consequence was fiercely interested in challenging conventional 
ways of writing ‘history’ and in undermining the authority of the 
past. His ha Tentation de Saint Antoine (1849) is a strange, night¬ 
marish re-creation of the life of the saint; hardly even a novel, it is a 
series of‘historically authentic' hallucinations. Flaubert realised that 
the novelist’s misunderstanding, or misappropriating, of history was 
extremely important to the ways that they might write. In stepping 
outside of conventional historicity by having characters out of time 
appear to Antoine, Flaubert begins the process of fiction’s unravel¬ 
ling of history which was taken up tentatively by modernist writers 
and with gusto by the postmodernists. 

Salammbo (1862), his ‘Realistic Romance of Ancient Carthage’, 
demonstrates further ‘the continuing tension between his passionate, 
visceral engagement with the past and his scholarly, analytical 
approach’ (Flaubert 1886: frontispiece; Green 2004: 92). The very 
notion of a ‘Realistic Romance’ suggests an inquisitive, rational 
and particularly ‘contemporary’ approach to the genre. As he 
argued in a letter to a critical Sainte-Beuve, ‘I have sought to fix a 
mirage by applying the methods of the modern world to anti¬ 
quity, and have tried to be simple’ (Flaubert 1886: 340—1). 
Flaubert particularly uses strange language to convey distance and 
oddness (Sainte-Beuve complained he needed a lexicon to under¬ 
stand the novel; Flaubert 1886: 342). The text is full of odd 
ellipses and mysterious aspects. Flaubert attempted to convey 
impressionistic atmosphere rather than detail, which he considered 
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‘of very secondary importance’ (Green 2004: 95). He had a con¬ 
ception that the historical background was in thrall to his literary 
creations: ‘There is not an isolated, gratuitous description in my 
book; they are all subservient to my characters, and have an influence 
immediate or remote upon the action’; ‘I make no pretence ... to 
archaeology’ (Flaubert 1886: 343, 351). 

The novel is complex, non-linear, and the strangeness of his 
composition meant that on publication critics were divided by 
what it actually was (Green 2004: 95). It attempted to be an 
historical novel but clearly was not one in the conventional sense 
of the term. Again, then, Flaubert’s striving to create a clear sense 
of historical otherness led to his troubling of generic boundaries 
and the evolution of a new set of ways of approaching the past 
Actively. Flaubert thought long about how to write an historical 
novel, how to be true to a past whilst also representing it in print, 
and the consequence was these two strange, unearthly books which 
between them challenge and undermine conventional narrative 
and form. In refusing to communicate educationally, but trying to 
convey something more ineffable, he undermined the rationality of 
the historical novel form and pointed towards something more 
experimental and potential. 

By the end of the century Scott’s historical novel practice had been 
examined and expanded upon in multiple contexts and for various 
reasons. The historical novel fed nascent nationalism, developed fic¬ 
tion as a form, allowed for actual historical investigation; it had been 
theorised and discussed, critiqued and defended. As a genre it had 
some working definitions, but these were in a state of flux. The form 
had been used to attack contemporary conditions or to defend poli¬ 
tical stability; it was used to further particular arguments or as a way 
of reflecting on society. The historical novel had flourished in 
America, Europe, Latin America and Australia; it had been com¬ 
mented upon and developed in varying ways (Leisy 1950: 9—20). 

MODERNISM AND THE END-OF-HISTORY NOVEL 

Virginia Woolf argued for a new way of writing novels. In her 
famous 1925 essay ‘Modern Fiction’ she claimed that innovation 
was central to the development of the genre: 
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if we can imagine the art of fiction come alive and standing in our 
midst, she would undoubtedly bid us break her and bully her, as well as 
honour and love her, for so her youth is renewed and her sovereignty 
assured. 

(Woolf 2000: 744) 

This troubling image personifies fiction assailed by lovers, con¬ 
tinually reshaped according to their desires and her masochistic 
demands. Strange motif aside, what Woolf argues for is the con¬ 
stant re-creation of the genre. Current fiction, she argues, spend[s] 
immense skill and immense industry making the trivial and the 
transitory appear the true and the enduring’ (Woolf 2000: 740). 
Instead, writers should attend to the massive complexity of the 
world: 

Life is not a series of gig lamps symmetrically arranged; but a luminous 
halo, a semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from the beginning 
of consciousness to the end. Is it not the task of the novelist to 
convey this varying, this unknown and uncircumscribed spirit, what¬ 
ever aberration or complexity it may display, with as little mixture of 
the alien and external as possible? 

(Woolf 2000: 741) 

Woolf argues for an interest in interiority, rather than the ‘alien 
and external’, a return to the individuation of experience. She 
criticises convention and urges novelists to remember that 
‘everything is the proper stuff of fiction, every feeling, every 
thought; every quality of brain and spirit is drawn upon; no per¬ 
ception comes amiss’ (Woolf 2000: 744). This desire to adumbrate 
the detailed complications of life, allied to a clear interest in repre¬ 
senting the psychological and in breaking formal conventions, forms 
the outline of what is often defined as literary modernism. 

Woolf brought this investigative, fracturing approach to bear 
on history in her next novel, Orlando (1928). Subtitled A Bio¬ 
graphy, the book follows Orlando through history from the Tudor 
period to the ‘present time’; he never dies, and at a certain point 
changes gender: ‘Let biologists and psychologists determine. It is 
enough for us to state the simple fact; Orlando was a man till the 
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age of thirty; when he became a woman and has remained so ever 
since’ (Woolf 1928: 139). The novel quite consciously fractures 
historicity, attacking patriarchal modes of knowing and being in 
order to suggest alternative, fluid knowledges and identities. 
Orlando challenges hierarchies and gendered norms, subverting 
ordering narratives to present a space of flux and possibility: ‘she 
had a great variety of selves to call upon, far more than we have 
been able to find room for, since a biography is considered com¬ 
plete if it merely accounts for six or seven selves, whereas a person 
may well have as many as a thousand’ (Woolf 1928: 309). In 
particular, Orlando undermines the historical novel, queering it 
in order to upset the rational realism of the form and to bend it as 
far out of shape as possible. This was, as she argued, in order to avoid 
the dullness of convention and to try to describe the world in 
better detail. Woolf clearly desired a kind of authenticity, and in 
the preface to the novel she praises ‘my husband for the patience 
with which he has invariably helped my researches and for the 
profound historical knowledge to which these pages owe whatever 
degree of accuracy they attain’ (Woolf 1928: ix). Yet the equivoca¬ 
tion of ‘whatever degree of accuracy’ betrays the fact that she was 
not wedded to it; accuracy was not her central purpose. Woolf 
therefore points out the (male) convention of realism in writing 
about history, in deploying a certain set of rational, ordering tropes. 
Historical fiction has become something which can be formally 
undermined by someone seeking to reorder the novel form itself. 
Orlando breaks the historical novel apart by demonstrating that its 
cleaving to realistic narrative, to the ‘truth’ of explication, might be 
somehow flawed and aesthetically problematic. The novelist 
should, instead, be exploring possibilities and potentialities: 

They attempt to come closer to life, and to preserve more sincerely 
and exactly what interests and moves them, even if to do so they 
must discard most of the conventions which are commonly observed 
by the novelist. Let us record the atoms as they fall upon the mind in 
the order in which they fall, let us trace the pattern, however dis¬ 
connected and incoherent in appearance, which each sight or incident 
scores upon the consciousness. 


(Woolf 2000: 740) 
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Her practice in Orlando was part of a wider movement interested 
in formal innovation and complication. Fleishman sees Woolfs 
practice in Orlando and Between the Acts (1941) as bringing ‘the 
tradition of the English historical novel to a self-conscious close’ 
(Fleishman 1971: 232), demonstrating how critics tend to privilege 
the literary mode of the form but also illustrating the way in 
which these novels consciously tried to forcibly reconfigure a 
particular form of writing. 

Whilst she had little time for him, H. G. Wells had done 
something similar to Woolf in his Time Machine (1895). This 
novel undermines history by presenting it as a linear development 
that might be destabilized, and introduces to the imagination the 
sense of the past as something which is traversable, rather than 
inescapable. The Time Machine points to a future time when ‘now’ 
is forgotten, locating the reader at a strange point and forced to 
anticipate their incipient historicalness as they, too, will become 
‘the past’. The novel demonstrates how science has defeated 
history, bypassing the specificity of the historical moment with 
ease: 


There are really four dimensions, three which we call the three planes 
of Space, and a fourth, Time. There is, however, a tendency to draw 
an unreal distinction between the former three dimensions and the 
latter, because it happens that our consciousness moves inter¬ 
mittently in one direction along the latter from the beginning to the 
end of our lives. 

(Wells 1895: 3) 

The Time Traveller has the ability to move in the fourth dimen¬ 
sion, and hence undermines the linear, progressive direction of 
the past towards the present. By creating a sense of history as 
something navigable and fluid both Wells and Woolf signalled 
new cultural modes of thinking about the past and contributed to 
the literary move away from ‘then’ to a predilection with ‘now’. 
The historical novel became a popular form, rather than a literary 
one, and was increasingly allied to history itself, whereas the 
novel became increasingly baroque in its attempts to explore and 
explain contemporary experience. 
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‘NOT TIME OR INCLINATION TO STUDY THE 
MORE SERIOUS HISTORIANS’: HERBERT 
BUTTERFIELD AND THEORIES OF THE 
HISTORICAL NOVEL DURING THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

During the twentieth century the historical novel became a more 
prevalent sub-genre but also one which was increasingly marginal 
in discussion of the novel proper. It has been argued that literary 
fiction became divorced from the historical: ‘it is only after the 
second world war and the rise of post-modernism that the his¬ 
torical novel again attracts the attention of major writers’ (Danyte 
2007: 35). There were various sophisticated manifestations, 
including Sigrid Undset’s Nobel Prize winning trilogy Kristin 
Lavransdatter (1920—22), Robert Graves’s I, Claudius (1934) and 
Sylvia Townsend Warner’s The Corner that Held Them (1948). 
Georg Lukacs’s The Historical Novel, discussed above, was pub¬ 
lished in 1937, demonstrating particularly the left-wing and 
Marxist interest in the form during the early twentieth century 
(Hopkins 2006: 95-101). 

Alfred Sheppard in his The Art and Practice of Historical Fiction 
(1930) suggested that the First World War had given historical 
novelists pause, and certainly the effects of the war on literary 
culture were the fragmenting and fracturing of legitimacies 
described by Woolf. By 1951 B. J. Whiting could mourn the 
exhausted form and argue that ‘Something has clearly given the 
historical novel a shot in the arm but just as clearly the stimulus 
has affected quantity rather than quality’ (Whiting 1951: 337). 
The historical novel became dissociated from the development of 
the novel form itself, and developed as a sub-genre at a tangent 
from the mainstream. However, it is still the case that most 
serious novelists approached the genre at least once, from Vita 
Sackville-West’s The Edwardians (1930) to Evelyn Waugh’s Helena 
(1950). Waugh considered Helena his best work, suggesting that 
the historical novel still had literary merit and valency despite 
becoming somewhat becalmed. The historical novel increasingly 
becomes a form written and read by women, suggesting that the 
decline in interest is due to a patriarchal literary history rather 
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than a shift in practice and quality (Montefiore 1996: 2—3; Wal¬ 
lace 2005). This issue, and women’s historical fiction, is discussed 
in Chapter 3. 

Throughout the early twentieth century introductory guides 
were published to audit the wide variety of historical novels, 
demonstrating that the form was becoming a clear sub-genre of 
its own and that the breadth of its scope ensured a demand for an 
accurate typology. These guides are suggestive in the ways they 
define the genre, as well as their situating of the historical novel 
as something distinct from the mainstream novel. Jonathan 
Nield's 1902 Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales defended 
the form from its critics (see Chapter 1). Nield argued that the 
historical novel existed: 

primarily as Fiction, and, even though in our waking moments we 
may be persuaded of the unreality of that ‘dream’ which a Scott or a 
Dumas has produced for us, we shall still be able to place ourselves 
again and again under the spell of their delightful influence. 

(Nield 1902) 

This attempt to remind the critic of the aesthetic purpose of the 
novel signalled how historical fiction’s creativity was increasingly 
subsumed into the educational element. As Nield himself argued, 
within the boundaries of such fiction ‘we are to some extent 
educated historically’ (Nield 1902). Ernest Baker published his 
two-volume History in Fiction soon after, in 1908, a bibliography 
that began as an appendix in 1903 to his Guide to the Best Fiction. 
This demonstrates the burgeoning scope and variety of the his¬ 
torical novel, but also the division between the realist con¬ 
temporary novel and its historical counterpart. Defining the 
historical novel as ‘stories that in any way whatsoever portray the 
life of the past, even though actual persons and actual public 
events have no place in them’ (Baker 1968: vii). Baker lists 1,899 
entries from around the world, an attempt to articulate the his¬ 
torical novel as a global form, where before it had been generally 
considered as an Anglophone or European genre. He described 
the distinction between his book on fiction and his text on the 
historical novel: 
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although many books appear in both, the two works do not really 
overlap, their aims being widely different. The whole arrangement of 
this, the descriptive notes, and the indexing are designed for the 
particular benefit of the teacher and student of history, and for the 
reader interested in history who has not time or inclination to study 
the more serious historians. 

(Baker 1968: vii) 

This clearly suggests that the historical novel has a purpose which 
is distinct and different to that of the more mainstream novel; or, 
perhaps, that it might be at least used in a different way by its 
readership. Despite the fact that he thinks the historical novel 
distinct from the actual novel, it has an important intervention to 
make, particularly in historical thought. 

Historical fiction is not history, but it is often better than history ... 
may easily teach more and carry a deeper impression than whole 
chapters of description and analysis ... will probably succeed in 
making a period live in the imagination when textbooks merely give 
us dry bones. 

(Baker 1968: viii) 

He continued to argue that the historical novel ‘may have a 
positive value as a contribution to knowledge ... [it] gives us 
something beyond the scope of the historian, but none the less 
true for that’ (Baker 1968: viii). Indeed, he concluded, the historical 
novel might be something that would surmount history; 

[It] is as sincere and valid reconstruction as the best efforts of the 
serious historian, and much the same methods are employed. Neither 
can possibly be more than an approximation to the reality; neither 
can help us to anything but a partial realization of the past which is 
no more. 

(Baker 1968: viii) 

Therefore from the beginning of the twentieth century the his¬ 
torical novel began to be theorised as something educational, a 
mode or genre distinct from the mainstream novel, and as a form 
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which in some ways was in dialogue with history rather than 
with the aesthetic strategies of fiction. The guides written to ser¬ 
vice this new way of thinking about the novel give us an inter¬ 
esting insight into the ways in which the historical novel was 
conceived to be thought about: how it was imagined as a useful 
genre, particularly pedagogically. Teachers J. A. Buckley and W. 
T. Williams prefaced their Guide to British Historical Fiction con¬ 
fident that historical novels should be used by History teachers: 
‘No attempt need be made to demonstrate the value of historical 
fiction as a handmaiden to history proper’ (Buckley and Williams 
1912: v). The historical novel here has become something that 
might be used by teachers to supplement their classes and intro¬ 
duce students to the period. Buckley and Williams’s guide is a 
massive chronological account which in many ways demonstrates 
the various effects and pedagogic uses of the historical novel: 
‘efforts have been made to include books which treat of the events 
from different, and often conflicting, points of view’ (Buckley and 
Williams 1912: v). They list 700 or so items covering the period 
from the Eolithic Age to 1900. 

The historian Herbert Butterfield wrote a treatise on historical 
novels in 1924, and his work demonstrates the ways in which the 
form was increasingly thought of in tandem with historical writing, 
rather than with other literary forms (Sewell 2005). Butterfield 
has a keen sense of the historical novel as a hybrid form, or 
‘fusion’, to use his word (Butterfield 1924: 6). His essay was ‘an 
attempt to find some relation between historical novels on the one 
hand and history treated as study on the other’ (Butterfield 1924: 
preface), demonstrating the ways in which history and the 
historical novel were perceived as overlapping and somehow 
symbiotic: 

Whatever connection the historical novel may have with the history 
that men write and build up out of their conscious studies, or with 
History, the past as it really happened, the thing that is the object of 
study and research, it certainly has something to do with that world, 
that mental picture which each of us makes of the past... the historical 
novel is a ‘form’ of history. It is a way of treating the past. 

(Butterfield 1924: 2-3) 
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This impressionistic sense of historical fiction as having a pro¬ 
found effect upon the historical imagination is key to a particular 
way of thinking about this type of novel. Indeed, we might sug¬ 
gest that the cultural forms of history and memory such as film, 
television or literature are extremely influential in creating and 
sustaining a particular type of historical imaginary, and one 
which is probably at odds with or at least a simplified version of 
the historical ‘reality’ (de Groot 2008). 

Butterfield has a nostalgic turn of phrase which betrays his 
romanticised version of history and fiction: ‘history is full of tales 
half told, and of tunes that break off in the middle; she gives us 
snatches from the lives of men, a peep at some corner of a battle¬ 
field, just enough to make us long for a fuller vision’ (Butter¬ 
field 1924: 15—16) and his account of the historical novel is 
interested in the ways it can communicate the unknowability of 
the past to the contemporary reader. He has an idea of historical 
empathy: ‘When history tells us that Napoleon did a certain 
thing, it is the work of each of us, in trying to bring history 
home to ourselves, to amplify in our imagination what the history- 
book gives us, and to see Napoleon doing the action' (Butterfield 
1924: 22). The historical novel enables this imaginative under¬ 
standing. Like Manzoni and Lukacs (Lukacs 1962: 25), Butter¬ 
field understands the value of the historical novel as a means of 
furthering nationalism: ‘It is often born of a kind of patriotism; it 
can scarcely avoid always being the inspiration of it ... the his¬ 
torical novel itself becomes a maker of history’ (Butterfield 1924: 
42). Globally from Scott through to the late nineteenth-century 
novels of Polish writers Joseph Kraszowski and Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
from Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart (1959), from John 
Cowper Powys’s Owen Glendower (1940) to Yukio Mishima’s Sea of 
Fertility tetralogy (1966—71), one of the major elements of the 
historical novel has been as an expression of national character and 
self-definition. 

Daniel McGarry and Sarah Harriman White’s World Historical 
Fiction Guide (1973) saw their audience as the educational com¬ 
munity: ‘This work is designed especially for use by adults and by 
students in senior high schools, colleges and universities; but 
books suitable for junior high school students as well as adult 
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